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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



THE HEART AND THE WILL IN BELIEF— ROMANES AND MILL. 

These two names I have linked together on account of a similarity in 
certain phases of thought through which they passed. They were both 
recognized champions of Agnosticism, aid yet they came in their later years 
to modify their earlier positions— Mill, in a tentative manner, Romanes in 
a frank acknowledgment on his part of a radical change of opinion. The 
transition from a negative to a positive position in reference to the question 
of theism is of primary interest in its hearing upon the problems of religion 
and of life. As the writer of the article on Romanes in the Quarterly Re- 
view has pointed out, " The current of his thought may be called the move- 
ment of the age." This larger view of the subject is alluring, and yet within 
the scope of the present article I would examine some of the psychological 
phenomena accompanying such a change of opinion, rather than attempt to 
assess its value, or interpret its significance. I shall consider, therefore, the 
experiences of Mill and Romanes as illustrating the influence of certain 
mental forces which lie outside the processes of reason, and yet are contrib- 
uting factors in determining the judgment. 

We find these two men, the logician and the scientist/absorbed through 
many years in special pursuits which naturally developed a habit of mind 
which led to the consideration of all propositions " in the dry light of rea- 
son." They were scrupulously consistent adherents of a purely logical and 
scientific method. In this atmosphere, a negative criticism of theism natu- 
rally ensued. Mill's position is indicated in various passages of his earlier 
works, and notably in his essay son religion. These essays were published 
after his death; we fail, however, to estimate them properly if we overlook 
the fact that th6 essay on Nature, and the others on the " Utility of Re 
ligion " were written in the years 1850-58, and the third es3ay, on " Theism," 
was written between 1868 and 1870, just before his death. 

The interval between the two former and the last will account for the 
concessions which the final essay contains, and which are not in harmony 
with the negative attitude of his earlier position. He acknowledges that the 
hope, while only a hope, concerning the government of the universe and the 
destiny of man is nevertheless legitimate and philosophically defensible. 
Though espousing the Religion of Humanity and Duty, he still confesses 
that in living consistently in the spirit of its high behests, one may be *' co- 
operating with the unseen Being to whom we owe all that is enjoyable in 
life." Mr. Morlay, who can be accused of no bias in his opinion, reluctantly 
and with evident regret acknowledges this change of attitude, and evidently 
feels that] Mr. Mill in the essay on Theism has become almost apostate as 
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regards the creed of Agnosticism. In this essay Mill concedes the possibil- 
ity of the sentiments and the imagination determining assent as well as the 
purely ratiocinative process of the mind, and remarks that " In the regula- 
tion of the imagination literal truth of facts is not the only thing to be con- 
sidered. Truth is the province of reason, but when reason is strongly 
cultivated, the imagination may safely follow its own end, and do its best 
to make life pleasant and lovely inside the castle in reliance on the fortifi- 
cations raised and maintained by reason round the outward bounds. This 
makes life and human nature a far greater thing to the feelings, and gives 
greater strength as well as greater solemnity to all the sentiments'which.are 
awakened in us by our fellow-creatures and by mankind at large." 

In the early years of Mill's life there was a conspicuous absence of the 
elements of feeling. His education was calculated to stifle all sentiment 
and emotion. " The education," he says, '• which my father gave me was in 
itself much more fitted for training me to know, than to do," and it might 
be added, than to feel also. For Mill confesses that his father resembled 
most Englishmen in being ashamed of the signs of feeling, and by absence 
of demonstration starving the feelings themselves. As to his own nature 
in this respect, he says : " The habit of analysis has a tendency to wear 
away the feelings, as indeed it has when no other mental habit is cultivated 
and the analyzing spirit remains without its natural complements and cor- 
rectives. I had learned by experience that the passive susceptibilities needed 
to be cultivated as well as the active capacities, and required to be nourished 
and enriched as well as guided. I never turned recreant to intellectual 
culture, or ceased to consider the power and practice of analysis as an es- 
sential condition both of individual and of social improvement. But I 
thought that it had consequences which required to be corrected by joining 
other kinds of cultivation with it. The maintenance of a due balance 
among the faculties now seemed to me of primary importance." Through 
Mill's knowledge of his own limitations in this respect he was led to put 
forth special effort* to overcome this conscious deficiency. The cultivation 
of the feelings became one of the cardinal points in his ethical and philo- 
sophical creed. 

There is a deliciously naive remark in Mill's Autobiography upon the 
occasion of his reading in MarmonteVs Memoires of the death of the 
author's father and the distressed position of the family, so vividly de- 
scribed as to move him to tears. Mill hails this outburst of feeling on his 
part with positive delight, saying : "From this moment my burden grew 
lighter. The oppression of th9 thought that all feeling was dead within me 
was gone." The growth of his emotional nature was no doubt quickened 
and nurtured by the influence of Coleridge, Sterling, and Maurice. Mr. 
Courtney, in his excellent biography of Mill, thinks that the influence of 
Mrs. Taylor, afterward Mill's wife, [checked these influences for a time. 
Feeling and sentiment, however, came slowly to blend more and more with 
the powers of pure reason as effective momonts in the life of the spirit. In 
his later years Mill sensibly mellowed, so that his last utterances represented 
the ripe product of heart-as well as of brain. 

Romanes passed through a similar experience, reaching, however, more 
definite and pronounced results. The tendency which is evident in Mill, 
and yet only a tendency, became in Romanes a radical change of opinion 
unmistakably and unreservedly expressed. He had published in ISJ'6 his 
Candid Examination of Theism under the nom-de-plume of Physicus, 
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repudiating the possibility of theistic belief. In his Thoughts on 
Religion, a posthumous work, Romanes frankly disavows the conclusions 
of his earlier reasoning, and presents positive considerations in defence of a 
theistic position. There had been evident tendencies toward such a change 
manifested in his Rede Lecture on Mind and Matter, also in his essay on 
The World as Eject, as indicated in his interpreting the phenomena of 
existence upon a monistic basis which was essentially spiritualistic. The 
earlier materialistic tendencies of his thought are here repudiated. Not 
ODlydowe have the fact of this revolution of thought clearly stated, we 
have also Romanes' explanation of the causes operative in effecting it : " It 
does not appear to me that the modifications which mv views have under- 
gone since the publication of my previous Candid Examination are due 
so much to purely logical processes of the intellect as to the sub-conscious 
(and therefore more or less unanalyzable) influences due to the ripening ex- 
periences of life. The extent to which this is true is seldom, if eyer, realized, 
although it is practically exemplified every day in the sobering caution 
which advancing age exercises upon the mind. Most of all is this the case 
in those departments of thought which are furthest from the region of our 
sensuous life, viz., metaphysics and religion." 

Romanes' position in this later work is substantially that reason alone 
leads to Agnosticism as regards religion, that the question of the being of a 
God is incapable of proof or disproof by abstract reasoning and scientific evi- 
dence, but that at this point one has only begun his inquiry into the grounds 
and justification of religious belief. " For," he adds, " reason is not the 
only attribute of man, nor is it the only faculty which he habitually em- 
ploys for the ascertainment of truth. Moral and spiritual faculties are of 
no less importance in their respective spheres even of everyday life ; faith, 
trust, taste, etc., are as needful in ascertaining truth as tolcharacter, beauty, 
etc., as is reason." Romanes very frankly confesses that his chief difficulty 
had been an undue regard to reason as against heart and will. He dwells 
upon the complexity of assent throughout the whole range of life, and 
especially emphasizes the volitional as well as the emotional factors in those 
forces of the mind which make for belief. He insists that inasmuch as 
all first principles even of science are known by intuition, so must certainly 
the first principles of morality. 

In the two experiences which I have endeavored to present, we find a 
consciousness of the limitations of the reasoning powers of the mind, and 
the conscious need of supplementing their exercise by the results of the 
intuitive deliverances of the moral and spiritual consciousness. While the 
latter may be called extra-rational, they must nevertheless not be regarded 
as irrational, for it is possible that these results may become incorporated 
in the body of rational doctrine, inasmuch as we have seen in the lives of 
Romanes and Mill that they can actually find a place in a severely logical 
and scientific mind, and yet no conscious incongruity be experienced. They 
do no violence to a rational sensitiveness that is consistently inhospitable to 
all discordant claimants, however clamorously they may crave recognition. 
We, therefore, conclude that there is a will to believe that is not solely the 
result of a reasoned analysis, that there are intimations of truth which are 
not demonstrative, that there are determining factors which are not pre- 
mises, judgments which are not conclusions, and that the heart has its rea- 
sons which the heart alone can understand. 

John Gbieb Hibben. 



